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LETTER FROM SARAH L. GRUBB TO 
Fatmouts, Eleventh month 21st, 1801. 

For several days past thou hast been my 
companion in meetings and out of meetings; 

yea, a sweet sense of the cleanness of thy 

spirit has covered mine, so that I thought it 

no harm to tell thee so, with a salutation of 
heavenly love in that light which triumphs 

over death; which is precious, being begotten 

of Him who was, and is, and is to come; the 
never-failing source of sufficiency to the wait- 

ing soul; such I believe thine is, therefore 

trust thou in the Lord thy God for ever. No 

doubt thy trials are many ; the faithful among 

a: must often be plunged as into the deeps ; 

ut there is a power which is “ mightier than 

the noise of many waters ;” this can enable you 

to stand, as with the ark of the testimony upon 

your shoulders, in the bottom of Jordan, the 
appointed time, and to bring up stones of me- 

morial from thence: this has, no doubt, from 

time to time, produced the acknowledgment, 
“Hitherto the Lord hath helped us: ?? but 

why should I thus write to thee? 

rom Perran we came here; sat their First- 
day meetings in silence on my part; were 
housed on Second-day ; turned out westward 
on Third'day, taking two meetings at Red- 
ruth on Fourth,-one of which was with the 
people of the town. In attempting to set 
forth the dangerous state I believed some to be 
in, my spirit obtained no relief; for, if I am not 
mistaken, the word was not mixed with faith 
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.|in many that heard. This is the place where 


dear Catharine Phillips lived and died, but it 
is not always in such spots that the true seed 
flourishes the most; we may be in this, as in 
all things, instructed , but I am not saying re- 
specting this place, “ There is none righteous ; 
no, not one,” although my mind was op- 
pressed ; perhaps we did not see the cream of 
the people. Enough, however, of Redruth ; 
and now let me proceed to say, that the 
following day at Marazion, we had a very 
open meeting; it was also very large. In 
that day’s favor, the language of my soul 
was, “ My spirit rejoiceth in God my Saviour, 
for He hath regarded the low estate of His 
hand-maiden.” On Sixth-day a meeting with 
the people at Penzance ; laborious, but power- 
ful and weighty in the end: a public meeting 
at the Land’s End on First-day ; hard to get 
through, but it ended well; blessed be the 
Lord! He measurably softened the stony 
hearts. I walked after meeting to see a 
dying young man: my feelings were awful, 
yet, in deep retirement, I believed all would 

well. “Cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned,” 
&c., comforted my mind respecting him. He 
died next morning. He was not one of our 
name—had been led away from the path of 
virtue by bad company, but his sufferings had 
been great and availing. I thought I never 
was more sensible of the powers of the world 
to come, than as I sat by his bedside. 
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of living virtue. At present they are under 
very great affliction. But whilst we see that 
affluence and poverty are alike open to spirit- 
ual adversity, yea, to sickness also, and to the 
varied family and private cross occurrences 
of life; whilst this all tells us that our rest is 
not here, what a consolatory reflection, that, 
in rightly yielding to tribulation, it is the 
means of strengthening the union with un- 
created Purity; of preparing to join the 
heavenly host, where peace reigns triumphant, 
eternally triumphant, when these few mo- 
ments terminate ! 
eunceatiliielipitian 
THE DAILY CROS8s. 

The difficulty in religion is the taking up 
of the cross daily, rather than the taking it 
up on some set occasion, and under extraor- 
dinary circumstances. The serving of God in 
little things, the carrying of religious prin- 
ciples into all the minutiz of life, the Nisei. 
pline of our tempers, the regulation of our 
speech, the domestic Christianity, the mo- 
mentary sacrifices, the secret and unobserved 
self-denials ; who that knows anything of the 
difficulty of piety does not kvow that there 
is gréater danger of his failing in these than 
in trials of far greater cost and sterner en- 
durance? It is not, comparatively, hard to 
put the armor on when the trumpet sounds, 
but it is to keep the armor on when there is 
no alarm of battle. And the warfare with 
our spiritual enemies is not warfare in a series 
of pitched battles, with intervals for resting 
and recruiting; it is rather daily, hourly, 
momentary fighting. This is the driving out 
“by little and little,” to which the Almighty 
promises “the reward of the inheritance.”— 
The Moravian. 


The reflection was and is pleasant, that we 
are on our way home, having been to the end 
of the earth this way. We have had four 
public meetings in this town, all large; and 
one in particular, very relieving. I thought 
it was a little like old times with our worthy 
ee as was also a large meeting at 

enrhyn, when the pressure was such to get in, 
that it caused a little disturbance. I was on 
my feet, but took my seat in consequence, 
after saying that it might be better for some 
one to go and inform those who were without, 
that there was no room; but I soon rose 
again, teliing the people that no mind need 
be unsettled, for I felt the power of God over 
the meeting; and all ended well, even in 
thanksgiving and glory to Him who is only 
worthy. I went to this meeting under pecu- 
liar discouragement, but had not well taken 
my seat, before my mind was sensible of the 
everlasting truth being in dominion. Oh! 
may my soul lie low before the Lord. Icould 
not have commanded this display of His ex- 
cellency. No; J am nothing, but He can 
arise as the sun in its strength, and comfort 
and animate His true seed, that all may re- 
dound to His own honor. I feel the same 
openness to thee as ever; desiring the living 
breathings of thy spirit for my preservation— 
a poor child. From hence we think of pro- 
ceeding to Wadebridge, taking meetings 
among other people in our way, and so to the 
north of Devon, where there are few or no 
Friends, bad roads, &c.; but if the great “1 
Am” is with us, no doubt difficulties will be 
surmounted. No rest for me yet, but I am, 
at this moment, sensible of that which, in 
some degree, can say, “ Not my will but 
Thine, oh Father, be done.” I have every 
reason to resolye— 

‘* My life (if Thou preserv’st my life) 
Thy sacrifice shall be,” 

for He hath caused “Jordan to be driven 
back, and the mountains to skip,” when I 
was without might, and when things were 
permited to weigh down my life: when I was 
almost crushed under the heavy burden, then 
He kept me from removing my shoulder 
from it; and in His own time He removed it, 
showing himself to be omniscient, and omni- 

resent, and omnipotent. Eternally adored 
be His great name, saith my soul. Let us 
pray for each other, that we may so abide 
under the baptizing influence of truth, as 
more and more to be of the babes in Christ, 
desiring to be “fed with the sincere milk ” 
of the holy word, that we may grow thereby. 
That in this day, God may have those among 
you and us, who are pillars in His. house, is 
what my mind craves. 

We are here with Friends who are very 
hospitable, and, I think, growing in the root 









































The following, taken from Friends’ Quarter. 
ly Examiner, so nearly accords with our views 
on the subject treated of that we feel willing 
to place it before our readers.—Ens. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
BY ANNE FOWLER. 

So much has already been written respect- 
ing the Society of Friends, both in this 
periodical and elsewhere, that the following 
remarks might be deemed superfluous were 
it not that the presentation of the same truths 
in varied terms, and by different minds, some- 
times helps to enforce them. 

There is no question that the principles 
adopted by the Society of Friends from its 
rise, and maintained to the present day, are 
based upon Christian truth deduced from a 
careful and enlightened study of the Hol 
Scriptures; but the most orthodox ak 
united with the best arrangements for carry- 
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ing it out in practice, fail in effecting their | political opinion or religious thought which 
ee if a corresponding spiritual vitality | in succession gain the ascendency over men’s 
e wanting in those who uphold them. minds, can fail to have been struck by this 
In the first period of the existence of this | fact.. Each generation as it arrives upon the 
Society, it was composed almost entirely of’ field of action, finding in the circumstances 
men and women of earnest religious purpose | that surround it imperfections which are in- 
and experience; it was distinguished by no | separable from human frailty, attributes them 
forms but those which arose naturally out of | to some errors of judgment in its predecessors, 
the general participation of its members in| and an attempt at readjustment often results 
the same devotedness of heart, and the same | in as great a deviation in another direction. 
abhorrence of all that was seeming and not | This especially applies to religious dogmas 
real—sentiments which actuated them as with | and doctrines; some one trath is insisted on 
a common life. It was a life wrought in them} to the obscuring of others. In one genera- 
by the influence of God’s Holy Spirit, acting | tion the freeness of Divine grace is allowed 
upon hearts that were made willing to yield | to interfere with that of human responsibili- 
al) that they were, and all that they had, to | ty; in the next, human power and intellect 
his service. too much ignores the need of Divine assist- 
This devotedness was further tested andj ance At one time, justification by faith, un- 
strengthened by persecution; so that, looking | accompanied by holiness of life, makes 
at the body during the first forty or fifty years | “Christ the minister of sin ;” and the reaction 
after it was gathered, one. may say that with | from this dangerous error, or its precursor, is 
little if any exception Friends were what they | a looking for salvation as the reward of good 
professed to be. works, with its hopeless train of self-mortifi- 
The strength that they sought and found | cation and self righteousness. How rare it is 
in union asa Church arose from the inter- | to find the equal balance of truth, as present- 
change of love and sympathy, and from one-|ed in the Holy Scriptures, held evenly for 
ness of aim; not from an interdependence of | any length of time by the successive expound- 
opinion, for they leaned, not one upon another | ers of it! Here is one cause of change in re- 
but upon Christ. From Him they received | ligious faith and practice; and no man or 
their convictions, and to Him they looked for | body of men can keep themselves entirely 
direction in their varied lines of service ; their | free from the influences that happen to pre- 
testimonies also and their scruples came fresh | vail in their generation ; for these are to the 
from the Fountain-Head, and therefore re- | mind what a strong current is to the ship at 
flected forcibly upon many of the sins and | sea—she may not be turned altogether out of 
follies of the times in which they lived. No| her course, but her track will be affected by 
wonder then that they presented, on a small} it. Thus the practice of a religious society 
scale, an illustration of what the Church mili- | becomes modified; and thus, the zeal which 
tant should be—* leaning on her Beloved— | prevailed amongst all parties during the lat- 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, terrible as| ter half of the seventeenth century having 
an army with banners.” subsided, the first ardor of the Friends slack- 
They acknowledge that their “ treasure | ened with it. 
was in earthen vessels.” They were troubled| Other causes also came into operation. 
on every side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, | The fervency of first love could not be hand- 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not for- | ed down with a membership claimed by birth- 
saken; “always bearing about in the body | right; thus by degrees an aggressive position 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also | was relinquished for one of passive resistance 
of Jesus might be made manifest in their | or self-defence; and under these altered cir- 
bodies.” If in the first century of the Chris-| cumstances the accession of members from 
tian era these were evidences of apostolic de-| without naturally lessened. Example and 
votedness, they cannot be refused as such in | training no doubt had their effect among the 
the seventeenth ! young; but religious truths, to which the 
Now let us turn our attention to the rep-| mind has been habituated from childhood, do 
resentatives of this little band of Christians in | not seize upon the whole man and rule the 
a later age; not to cavil at the changes that | life,as they do when brought for the first time 
have come over it, nor altogether to deplore | to bear upon the conscience in mature age; 
them, but to seek the key that may unlock | then the conflict may be more severe, but the 
the secret of the loss of that holy zeal that | change once effected is often more thorough 
was at first so generally diffused ; and, if pos- | and the fruit of it more obvious. ~ 
sible, to point to its recovery. Persecutions having ceased, earthly posses- 
There is in human opinion and practice a | sions became more secure, therefore more de- 
remarkable tendency to oscillate. No one|sired, and more time and attention were oc- 
who has read history, and noted the phases of | cupied in the pursuit of them; in short, the 
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love of other things (however lawful in them- 
selves,) entering in, divided the heart. These 
causes operating throughout the Society (al- 
though there were signal exceptions,) the 
early whole-hearted devotedness to religious 
interests became more rare, the PRINCIPLES 
yrofessed remaining meanwhile the same. 
Mrhis could not go on long without a conscious 
decline being recognized by the members at 
their periodical meetings for the transaction 
of the affairs of their Church; consequently, 
towards the end of the last century, an at- 
tempt was made to resuscitate the slumber- 
ing embers by a stricter enforcement of dis- 
cipline. Those peculiarities of practice, which 
originated from individual tenderness of con- 
science, receiving the stamp of ecclesiastical 
law, ceased to hold their lawful position. An 
outward standard of judgment was brought 
into authority, which impaired the freedom 
of personal conviction, and exposed the com- 
munity to thedanger of being drawn aside 
from the simplicity that is in Christ ; and thus 
the very body which at its rise pleaded em- 
phatically for freedom from human interfer- 
ence in religious opinions, became inadver- 
tently a party, in lesser particulars, to moral 
coercion. It cannot be denied that injury 
has resulted from this retrograde step—the 
adopting by rule of practices which are good 
only as they proceed in freshness from the 
Master’s mind. 

Different temperaments, differently consti- 
tuted minds, liable to temptations even from 
opposite quarters, require dissimilar courses 
of discipline; and much of this wholesome 
training is lost when an artificial rule is sub- 
stituted for individual spiritual direction. 

“To go with the multitude,” and to “tread 
in beaten paths,” is at all times more easy to 
our natural inclinations than to accept of the 
rule of Christ in whatever way his yoke may 
be laid upon us, while maintaining as an in- 
violable right the liberty wherewith He makes 
his children free. By all means let those who 
are the subjects of peculiar religious scruples 
adhere cheerfully and conscientiously to what 
they involve, and they will be blessed in them; 
but no sooner is this limit overstepped, and 
we endeavor to lay upon others that which is 
intended for ourselves, than we interfere with 
the Lord’s prerogative. 

Perhaps some who read this paper may 
think that these remarks apply to a period in 
the experience of the Society of Friends which 
is either past or fast passing away. Let us 
ere that this is the case; and yet the same 
liability under different forms will never cease 
to call for close watchfulness on our part to 
guard against it. The cry for liberty must 
not be for a liberty to please ourselves, or to 
adopt the liberty of others if it is not rightly 
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ours; “ happy is he who condemneth not him- 
self in the thing that he alloweth.” If, as we 
trust is the case, the old zeal and the old free- 
dom of thought and action are reviving to- 
gether, we must cherish also that “ fervent 
charity among ourselves” without which zeal 
ceases to be Christian zeal; and free course 
must be given to that spirit of self-renuncia- 
tion and willingness to submit to the Divine 
guidance which softens the character of Chris- 
tian freedom. 

Only by the revival of a deep heart-work, 
especially amongst our younger members, will 
Friends regain and maintain their position in 
the forefront of religious progress ; when time, 
mind, health, and means are heartily conse- 
crated to the service of Him who bestows 
them, under an inwrought conviction that 
such is the noblest purpose to which they can 
be applied. Then the question felt to be of 
first importance by all whose hearts God has 
touched will, as they approach the develop- 
ment of their powers, be, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?’ And however varied 
the answers to this petition, the carrying of 
them out in childlike obedience, and depend- 
ence on Divine aid, will diffuse warmth and 
vitality from heart to heart—‘ the breath 
shall come again into the dry bones,” and 
they shall stand up as of yore an exceeding 
great army. The harvest-field is extensive, 
and it offers much variety in the kind of work 
required. We are told to pray that the Lord 
of the harvest will send forth the laborers; 
and it is He (who only is omniscient) who can 
unerringly appoint them to their several 
duties and specific services. The message to 
some may be, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature ;’ while 
to others it will be, “ Feed the flock of God 
that is among you, taking the oversight there- 
of willingly ;” to others, “ Visit the fatherless 
and widow in their affliction”—* Undo the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free ;” 
or, “Sell that ye have and give alms ;” or 
it may be the more passive injunction, 
“Watch thou in all things,” endure afflictions 
—* Meditate on these things, give thyself 
wholly to them.” 

The evidence of work being for Christ lies 
not in its publicity, norin its magnitude ; the 
greatest results often spring from the hum- 
blest efforts. “The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth ; man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 
But unto every one is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ, involy- 
ing us in a responsibility which we cannot 
safely lay aside, lest the liberty for which our 
predecessors suffered, and which was to them 
a liberty for service, became through our 
apathy a sorrowful inheritance of liberty from 
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it, and others be called not only to take our 
place, but also our crown. 


** What though unmarked the happy workman toil, 
And break, unthanked of man, the stubborn 
clod ? 
It is enough, for sacred is the soil, 
Dear are the hills of God. 
Far better in its place the lowliest bird 
Should sing aright to Him the lowliest song, 
Than that a seraph strayed should take the word, 
And sing His glory wrong.” 





From the Christian Register. 
THE PATIENCE OF THE POOR. 


Admirabie! but how astonishing. If the 
poor were always strong and well their priva- 
tions and ceaseless labor would not be so piti- 
able; but when exhaustion has so frequently 
to take up the task and depression accompany 
it, how dves their patience rebuke the in- 
anity, ennui and jngratitude of our more 
favored lives. 

A needlewoman in London lived as long as 
she could on two shillings a week, and then 
died of starvation. Her landlady, on open- 
ing her door, found a broken table, two 
bottomless chairs, a heap of rags and a dead 
woman. 

Is it necessary to add anything to this? 
Does not the unvarnished statement of unre- 
pining suffering and a terrible, lonely death, 
as far as human sympathy was concerned, 
make us ashamed at not going out of our 
petty, or even our great troubles, to heal, and 
comfort and soften the harder lives of the 

oor. 

I do not believe that often in this highly- 
favored country, even in the crowded cities, 
many starve to death; but I am sure that a 
multitude of the poor are starving for innd- 
cent recreation, for mental culture, for relig- 
ious hope. We are merciless when we say 
they do not need, for they have never known 
anything better; they do not mind herding, 
eating, sleeping, dressing in the same room ; 
they are used to their lives ; amusement would 
take their minds from their work, and upset 
the comfort and routine of society. 

For this hardness of heart, for this neglect 
of the poor, “ whom we have always with us,” 
we shall be called to judgment. If our rea- 
son remains unconvinced, do not their pale, 
pinched, dull, yet uncomplaining faces touch 
a human chord in our hearts? Let us not dole 
out their just dues reluctantly; but run with 
willing feet to give something over. Let us 
. ourselves in their position, in their clumsy, 

ob-nailed shoes, and mete out the measure 
we should wish meted to ourselves. It is sim- 
ply our duty to do this, for we are only stew- 
ards. Be not only just to them, but brighten 


their lives; trust to the inherent goodness of 


human nature; it is not all vile; if we cannot 


save by kindness, by addressing the nobler 
sentiments, we cannot save at all. Even the 
dumb creatures are not insensible to kindness ; 
how do we condemn our common human na- 
ture in having no trust in the poor. 

The poor brood more than we think on the 
differences of lot. They would read the ways 
of Providence more hopefully, did the rich 
show a more delicate sympathy. But we can- 
not feel this sympathy if we are not tolerant 
of their ignorance, patient with their improvi- 


dence, and hopeful in spite of their ingrati- | 


tude. We, too, are ignorant and ungrateful ; 
and while we should mete only justice to our 
own failings, to the poor that justice should 
be tempered with mercy. C. 





HOLINESS AND HUMILITY. 


Holiness and humility are inseparably con- 
nected together. The nearer the soul comes 
to God, the more completely it is humbled, 
subdued and overpowered. It was when Job 
heard the voice of the Lord out of the whirl- 
wind, that he exclaimed, “I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.” When the 
“still small voice” of God spake to the exiled 
prophet in his cave, he wrapped his blushing 
face in his mantle, and his whole being bowed 
before the Divine presence and power. It 
was when the evangelical prophet Isaiah saw 
the glory of the Lord and heard the six- 
winged seraphim crying one toanother, “Holy, 
holy, holy is the Lord of hosts,” that he cried 
out, “Woe is me, for I am undone.” It was 
after Paul had been caught up into the third 
heaven that he was the least of all the saints. 
And it was the beloved disciple, whose head 
had leaned on the bosom of Jesus, and whose 
eyes had beheld his glory in apocalyptic 
vision, whose meek, childlike spirit has been 
the admiration of all ages. Thus it is with 
every saint of God on earth, and it is so with 
every glorified spirit in heaven. The higher 
the soul rises in holiness, the deeper it sinks 
in humility and sclf-abasement. So sings 
Montgomery: 

‘* The bird that soars on the highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest: 


In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
*¢ The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown 
In lowliest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most when most his soul ascends: 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstep of humility.” 


It was a saying of Socrates that every man 
had need of a faithful friend and a bitter en- 
emy ; the one to advise him, the other to show 
him his faults. 
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Selected. 
KIND WORDS. 


Ah, what meaning there isin them! Those 
who are happy and have loving friends all 
around them, can hardly imagine what dis- 
tress it would give to rarely receive kind and 
encouraging words. There is a want,a great 
want in the world for words of gentle import 
to prevent goodness of heart and trust from 
being crushed in the soul. It cannot bear re- 
buffs and surly replies without an occasional 
expression of sympathy and interest in its 
welfare. 

God never meant the soul to be shut up 
within its prison walls with no light to shine 
into it, but what his invisible presence gave 
to it. Yet, happy ones, you have a duty to 
perform to the souls around you, to raise 
their curtains so that the light of human love 
may shine in, to enrich and bless ; and it may 
easily be done by a few gentle words, or even 
perhaps by a grasp of the hand. Are there 
any who cannot recal] many times when they 
have gone out from their homes with a feel- 
ing of gloom, either\real or imaginary, solilo- 
quizing to themselves that life is dull, and 
even while in this mood have met friends 
that have greeted them warmly, and by their 
gentle words cheered their hearts, and made 
different beings of them, so that they won- 
dered, on their return, what had become of 
their sad thoughts which they started out 
with? Can it not be traced to those few 
cheerful words, cr might it not have been only 
a smile ora look? It was what you needed, 
and cheered you. 

Think of this, kind readers, when you go 
out from your homes, and you will find many 
whom you can cheer and bless. No matter 
whether they are in good circumstances or in 
rags and filth, be sure a few gentle words will 
cheer them, and if not elevated, will cast a 
ray of sunshine within their hearts, with the 
thought that the world was not all cold and 
hard. You, who have not longed and prayed 
for gentle words, can have no conception of 
the wants of those who are seldom greeted 
with words of encouragement and sympathy. 

Have we not all a duty to perform in this 
direction? Can we allow ourselves to pass by 
the unhappy without one look, or if a look, 
one of contempt, with the thought that they 
do not deserve our sympathy or kind words ? 
Where, in our great example, Jesus, can we 
sind him turning away from the most de- 
graded? And are we more privileged to do 


so than he? Ah,no. To have the life of 


Christ within us we must do our best to raise 
up the lowly and the outcast. If the whole 
world could be roused to make the exertion, 
and to resolve for one year only to avoid 
speaking one cross word, and use every op- 
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portunity to speak the words of kindness, 
what a different world this would be; not 
that it would remove present vice and wicked- 
ness, but it might stop the beginner in his 
downfall, and the heart that received this 
timely aid might forever bless the giver for 
those few words which saved him from ruin, 
and which cost him who gave them so little. 


It is not only the gentler sex and children 


that need this cheering that gentle words al- 
ways give; but strong men, who would be al- 
most ashamed to be seen in tears, pine for en- 
couragement through cheering words, and I 
know of no one, from the little child just 
learning to walk, to the aged one just falling 
into the grave, that would not be made hap- 
pier, nav, better, by a few kind words. 


With such a demand, with such a desire, is 


it not worth the while to cultivate the power 
to ever speak gently, encouragingly, to all 
with whom we come in céntact, either in our 
own homes or abroad ? 


God grant us the power to forget our own 


selfish desires, and strive to lighten the bur- 
dens of others in this most needed way, for 
then a great, duty will have been performed, 
a duty which will be approved by our con- 
sciences and bring the reward of Come ye 


blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 


world ; for I was hungry for encouragement 
and ye gave me sympathy; I was a stranger 
and ye gave me your hearts; naked and 
desolate and ye clothed my aching heart 


with words of comfort ; sick, and gentle words 


soothed me; in prison, in darkness, and alone, 
ye shrank not away from me, but from the 


kindness of your hearts, you, in softest tones, 


told me of the dear One above, and opened 


the windows of my prisoned soul to the light 
and glory of my dear Heavenly Father, and 
made me fit to dwell in the presence of 
angels. 8. 8. 





THE immortality of the soul may be de- 
monstrated by a very simple process. Every 
thing in nature arrives at maturity before it 
ceases to exist—the flower, the star, the tree. 
Does man arrive at_maturity at what we call 
death? So far as perfection or completeness 
of being is concerned, does not the humblest 
flower that blooms around our feet put us to 
shame, if there exists no life beyond that of 
our present bodies? When the flower has 
put forth its leaves, and subserved the = 
pose for which it was designed—the exhaling 
of its perfume, the bearing of its fruit or seed 
—it must die. Can it ever be said so of man? 
Does not every day bring new wants, new 
desires, and thus necessitate the next, and so 
on forever? Immortality is no uncommon 
thought? It is but the miracle of every day 
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constantly repeated. The philosophy of it is 
seen by the relations we sustain to God— 
those of perpetual receptivity. 


Gj Terapsigyse 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





1847. 

Grateful am I to the Father, in that He put 
it in thy heart to send to me words of conso- 
lation at a time when the spring of life in my 
soul was nearly dried up, and I was ready to 
exclaim, “ Deliver me, O Father, from the 
body of this death.” I have long seen that 
my course in the Society was not to be an 
easy one, if I continued faithful to the in- 
shinings of Light and Life in my own soul ; 
r have I shrunk from the contumely which 

see is heaped upon those whose course of 
action diverges from the beaten track, and 
who feel that woe.is unto them if they “ preach 
not the whole counsel of God.” Thou art far 
before me in religious experience, therefore 
were the teachings of thy spirit as a leading 
string, causing me to take fresh courage in my 
steppings. How truly did I feel while read- 
ing thy letter, that 1 was to be one of “the 
little ones whose feet would most likely be 
turned into paths not frequented by those who 
have been apostles before us, and where the 
friendly greeting would not be often received.” 
If I may only be permitted to realize the pre- 
sence of the Master, I feel as if I would care 
not, even if “ bonds and afflictions abide me.” 








For many years has seemed to me 
as a star out of its true course. There was a 
period when the simplicity of our profession 
was valued by him, and was looked upon as 
a safe abiding amid the world’s temptations, 
but upon the wings of riches he was carried 
from the low valley. I trust, in the goodness 
of Him who careth for us all, he will again 
make his habitation in its shade, and find 
truly that he who humbleth himself shall be 
exalted. How touching is the exhortation to 
watch that so we take not our ftight in the 
summer season, neither on the Sabbath day! 
These figures aptly describe seasons of worldly 

rosperity and spiritual favor, and our friend 
ios surely known both, in no common degree. 
The Apostle Paul says, “In all things we 
may be instructed.” If this be so, let us 
ne the lesson now before us, and let our 

rother’s mistakes be made the occasion of 
promoting a greater watchfulness on our part. 





1840. 
I salute you, under feelings of near and re- 








newed sympathy. How is it with you. Do 
you know the companionship of Him, whose 
presence can alone illuminate your dwelling, 
and sustain you under your affliction, or are 
you left to feel your own impotence. Be it 
as it may, it is right ;—all in wisdom, doubt- 
less, and it will work together for good, if in 
the time of proving your minds be not suf- 
fered to wander after other beloveds. May 
you rest in full confidence upon that Arm, 
that has hitherto proven able to support. It 
will not fail in this hour of trial—in this 
time of need. I know of what I speak—yes, 
even though unworthy of such favor, I have 
proven its sufficiency. Let not the pleading 
of any be “my leanness, my leanness,” but 
may there be a laying hold of the strength 
that is offered, and a laboring in its might. 
The work whereunto we are all called is not 
perfected without us. There must be on our 
part a co-working with the grace—the good 
Spirit of God—if we would know those fruits 
brought forth which are looked for at our 
hands. 
12th mo., 1840. 

I want to tell thee, my dear C , that 
a retrospective view of my visit to you affords 
pleasant feelings, if I except one occasion, 
which tended to mar in some measure my full 
enjoyment. When about leaving “ Grand- 
mother D.’s, my mind was arrested by a feel- 
ing, which, had it been yielded to, would, I 
believe, have caused an opening of the store- 
house, and a handing forth from thence that 
which might have proved mutually refresh- 
ing, but it was not heeded. How often 
do we, or rather, how often do J, through un- 
watchfulness, deprive myself of that good, of 
which I might partake, were I watchful and 
faithful—watchful to observe the offered visit- 
ation, and faithful in suffering the Word to 
have free course; and I believe our social gath- 
erings would often be times of refreshment, 
when heavenly food could be partaken of, were 
we careful to ubserve the secret intimations or 
touches of the Father’s love, calling us to re- 
ceive His blessing. We sometimes lose these 
seasons of favor, because we suffer our minds 
to be wholly engrossed, full even to repletion, 
with our social enjoyments, and are not found 
watching for the coming of One, who would 
bring a richer blessing. We are told, and 
it is true, that “blessed are those servants 
whom the Lord when he cometh shall find 
watching. Verily I say unto you, that he 
shall gird himself, and make them to sit down 
at meat, and will come forth and serve them.” 








Afflictive dispensations are necessary to en- 
able us to make a proper estimate of the pre- 
sent world and all it can give. Happy are 
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those (and none else are truly so) who gain 
the enriching treasure which it cannot give 
nor take away. It has often been remarked 
that “sick-bed” convictions, even if deep at 
the time, are not always lasting. Returning 
health, meeting with strong attractions from 
without, is too apt to obliterate the solemn 
impressions made on the mind, while under 
the hand of disease and affliction. 





—— 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 18, 1869. 





OsiTUARIES.—Friendly hints and admoni- 
tions, even when appreciated and acted upon 
at the time they are given, are very apt to 
slip out of the memory, and require to be 
often reiterated. Even in matters of the 
highest moment, we need to have “ line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little,” and so also in minor matters. 
Reflections like these have been often sugges- 
ted by some of the obituary notices that are 
sent us. We have more than once informed 
our readers that we take the liberty of abbre- 
viating some of these, and have given our 
views upon the subject in general. These 
editorials are not now before us; and if what 
follows should be a repetition of what has 
been before said, it must be excused on the 
ground that those for whom it was intended 
appear to have furgotten it. 


In the first place, the space which should 
be devoted to a list of deaths in a paper of 
16 octavo pages, is not very considerable ; and 
therefore every line beyond a simple an- 
neuncement of the death is of importance. 
Not that we should object to occupying a 
whole column in this way, were the matter of 
such general interest and benefit as to war- 
rant it: but this cannot be said of obituaries 
in general. There is a tender and sacred 
feeling toward the dead, in which all that 
was good and loveable in their character is 
remembered, while their faults and failings 
are forgotten. But while this amiable trait 
of human nature should be cherished, and is 
a source of consolation to the bereaved, it is 
neither necessary nor instructive that the 
public should be informed of the estimation 
in which the deceased was held by those 
most nearly connected. Detailed statements 


of the nature and progress of the disease, cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the feelings and ex- 
pressions of the dying person, which concern 
only the near relatives, and obituary poetry, 
unless it possesses decided merit apart from 
the occasion upon which it was written, we 
prefer not to publish. 

Having thus given our views, we hope no 
one will feel aggrieved, if we continue to use 
our best judgment in curtailing obituary 
notices sent us for insertion, and in some 
cases omitting all but a simple notice of the 
death. 





Being requested to extend an invitation to 
the Annual Conference of First-day Schools, 
to be held in Indiana, we do so by publishing 
the following note from our friend W. C. S. 


The Annual Conference of First-day Schools 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
will commence its sessions on Seventh-day 
evening, 25th inst., preceding our Yearly 
Meeting; and we desire the company of as 
many of our Eastern Friends as can make it 
convenient to come. 

W. C. Starr, 


Richmond, Ind. For Committee. 





DIED. 

MALSBY.—At his residence in Richmond, Ind., 
on the 16th of Sixth month, 1869, John L. Malsby, 
aged nearly 55 years; an elder of White Water 
Monthly Meeting. 

THORP.—At her residence, on the 30th of Seventh 
month, 1869, after an illness which she bore with 
Christian patience and resignation, Mary, wife of 
Tkos. Thorp, in the 79th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Deerfield Monthly Meeting, held in Morgan 
Co., Ohio. She was for several years clerk and 
overseer of the little meeting of which she was a 
member, and though living six miles from where 
it was held, she frequently went that distance on 
foot to meet with her friends. Having settled in 
the woods with a large family, they endured many 
privations, which those blessed with abundance of 
this world’s comforts are strangers to. Though she 
lived to enjoy many of the blessings of this life, yet 
she never forgot the time of her need, and was ever 
ready to lend her assistance to those around her. 
She lived almo-t sixty years with her husband in 
great harmony. 


—_———-~or-—- —_—_—— 


LIBRARY OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 

It is proposed to establish a general library of 
standard works, and Friends possessing copies no 
longer of use to themselves, of standard works on 
History, Biography, Travels, General Literature, 
Natural History, Svience, Technology, and any other 
suitable books, are requested to forward them by 
express to the undersigned. Original editions of 
standard Friends’ writings and works of special 
historical interest, if deposited at the College, will 
be carefully preserved for reference. 

Epwarp ParRis#, 
3t 800 Arch St., Philada. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. | 
The Women’s Committee having in charge the 
furnishing of the household department of the Col- 
lege already find themselves without sufficient means 
to complete the necessary purchases, and are com- 
pelled once more to appeal for contributions toward 
that object. While there has been no extravagance 
in the purchases already made, and strict economy 
will be practiced in the appropriation of the funds 
hereafter entrusted to them, substantial and durable 
articles are believed to be the cheapest in the end, 
and these can only be secured by the collection of 
more money than has yet been subscribed. 
Contributions sent to either of the undersigned 
will be handed to the Treasurer, Janz P. Downine, 
No. 1613 Race-St. 
On behalf of the Committee. 
Hevten G. Loncstreta, 
110 N. 17th St., Philada. 
Exizaseta S. Wort, 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Marcarer I. Parrisx, 
800 Arch St., Philada. 
Martua G. Mcltvain, 
34th and Market Sts, Phila. 
CatTuaring H. Trumay, 
N. Seventh St., Philada. 
Anna M. Hopper, 
9 Clinton St., Philada. 
EvizasetH Dorsey, 
Germantown, Philada. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 19th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
- ‘* Manbasset, N.Y., 11 A.M. 
Port Washington, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
- 26th, Hopewell, Va., 11 A.M. 
. “Centre, Va., 34 P.M. 
‘¢ Rochester, N. Y., 3 P.M. 


- ~t)8r + 


THE NEW COMERS. 


The sensation of the week in New York 
has been the presence of the Chinese mer- 
chants who have extended their visit from 
Chicago. The Celestials have been to see all 
the sights, and have been welcomed to the hos- 
“ge of palatial homes. Their object has 

n to advance the interests of trade, but as 
great moral changes follow those which are 
commercial, so this visit of the representatives 
of anew race has a significance beyond its 
bearing on the progress of trade. There are 
two distinct points of great interest. 

First, the opening of direct trade with Chi- 
na will bring together the oldest and newest 
civilization. The youth and the old man 
shake hands. The closer the commercial in- 
tercourse between two nations the greater will 
be the mutual influence on each other. We 
shall learn something from the Chinese ; they 
will in turn be taught by us. The Chinese 
have many excellent qualities, which if adopt- 
ed by us would bean improvement. The 
are very thorough workers. What they under- 
take they finish. Everything connected with 
them gives you an idea of completeness. The 
work undertaken may be comparatively un- 
important, but onee begun, they do not leave 
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it. Mr. Burlingame has assured us we have 
much to learn from them in agriculture and 
the various industrial arts. 

But the most important result of the open- 
ing of China to commerce will be the inswell- 
ing tide of people which will pour upon us. 
We have as yet scarcely seen the beginning. 
The Coolie proper may come first, but soon he 
will be followed by a better class. Not only 
those on the sea-board, but those from the in- 
terior will follow. The skilled farmer and 
handicraftsman will join the host. Thus far 
those who have come exhibit many excellent 
traits. They are in the main reliable, docile, 
and industrious. The testimony which comes 
from California is largely in their favor. 
They make good house servants, can work in 
mines, in the field, or factory. Their imita- 
tive power and general faithfulness make 
them so efficient in various ways that their 
labor can be turned to great account. Itisa 
fixed fact that weshall be the gainers in our 
resources by their coming. 

How is it with the higher question of gener- 
al influence on our life and institutions? 
Here it is difficult to speak intelligently. We 
can easily dogmatize or prophecy, but to do 
thus, is little more than to assert and guess. 
How far they will assimilate to us or be ab- 
sorbed by us remains to be seen. One thing 
is a fixed fact. They will come in swarms. 

The first thing for us to do is to deal justly 
with these new comers. Injustice will turn 
and sting us. The story of the nation’s wrong 
to the African has been written in blood. 
Will we, with this fresh record before us, do 
the same thing in another form? This would 
be sheer blindness. Care should be taken 
that they come of their free will and that they 
be protected in their rights the same as an 
other citizens. The Irish regard them wit 
jealous spite, because they come as competi- 
tive laborers. So the African looks on them, 
at least, with suspicion. The proper course 
is to see that the laws of Congress are faith- 
fully observed, and if these are defective im- 
prove them. The Coolie system proper is 
only a little removed from slavery. Let this 
be abolished, so that the laborers will be free 
to make their own terms. We shall stamp 
ourselves with infamy, if now we sacrifice the 
great principles of justice and humanity to the 
interests of wealth. If we do, the scorpion 
will turn and bite us. We trust that Con- 
gress, early in its session, will make a clear 
record. Already we are bound by solemn 
treaty to give them equal protection before 
the law. The policy of justice, always the 
true and safe course, is the one for us to pur- 
sue here.—Exchange Paper. 





Wrong and error can never become immor- 
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tal, no matter how colossal they may grow. 
Truth and right alone have the germs and 
requisites of immortality. 

NATURE OF TREE-BUDS. 
To G. Rongrts: 

At your request I enclose for Friends’ In- 
telligencer a copy of my remarks on the Na- 
ture of Tree-buds, at the meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences, on the 
evening of September 7, 1#69. 

THomas MEEHAN. 

It is well known that all vegetable physi- 
ologists taught, there were two classes of buds 
in plants. One called adventitious buds, 
which had a kind of normadic existence, 
springing anywhere from root or branch, in 
apparent defiance of law or order; the other, 
axulary buds, which were supposed to owe 
their origin to the leaf from the base of which 
they sprung. It was customary to speak of 
these as the “parent leaves of the axillary 
buds.” He would show that the leaf not 
only did not aid the axillary bud formation, 
but was rather a foe to bud development. 
He exhibited vigorous shoots of the Kentucky 
coffee tree, honey locust, Virginian itea, hick- 
ories and walnuts, showing what had been 
entirely overlooked by other botanists, or 
passed over as of no importance; that there 
were in these two or three buds, instead of the 
usual single axillary bud, in all these in- 
stances the one the farthest removed from the 


base of the leaf, and of course the one least 
under its influence, was the largest and best 
developed. These facts he had already in- 
corporated in a paper read before the Ameri- 
can Association at Salem, Mass., last month. 
He had since extended the observations so as 
to get proof of the same principle from single 


bud cases. He exhibited specimens of some 
maple shoots of the present season’s growth, 
and showed that there was a gradual diminu- 
tion of strength in the leaves from the spring 
to the present time! but just in proportion as 
the leaf lost in vigor, the axillary buds gained in 
strength. 

The upper buds were large and plump, the 
lower scarcely discernible. The inference 
was made clear from these illustrations, that 
whatever may be the cause of the simultane- 
ous appearance of leaves and axillary buds, 
they were not in harmony together. 

He further suggested how very important 
it was that botanists should note well the most 
trivial phenomenon. These facts, which bid 
fair to revolutionize one of the most popular 
dogmas in vegetable physiology, had all 
originated from the single observation that 
the leaf-stalks of the common wild senna weed, 
Cassia marilandica, were not always in one 
fixed position, and could not therefore be an 
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elementary part of the regular leaf system. 
They were afterwards found to be buds which 
had been devoured as it were by the leaf, and 
actually absorbed into its strength. 


From Publie Ledger. 
THE RAMIE PLANT. 

The China or sea grass, better known in 
this country as the Ramie plant, bids fair to 
become one of our staples. It has already 
been successfully cultivated in Louisiana and 
Texas as a substitute for cotton planting, and 
efforts are now being made to introduce it on 
an extensive scale in California. It appears 
that the English manufacturers have taken it 
up, and produced some new and particularly 
attractive goods, by interweaving it with 
wool, the Ramie forming the chains. Speci- 
mens of these fabrics have been sent to San 
Francisco from England, and an agency has 
been established in that city for the impor- 
tation of them. Theagent states that he has 
received instructions to order from China 100 
tons of this plant, and to follow this order up 
by regular invoices hereafter; also that he 
has been requested by his employers to order 
at the same time a large quantity of the seed 
for California, and to make every effort to in- 
duce the California farmers to cultivate it, 
because it is about to become a leading staple 
for goods of many new varieties in England. 
He further says, that he will buy or make 
advances on all the Ramie fibre he can get. 
Thus there is encouragement to make a be- 
ginning at all events. But why should not 
the Pacific States, and, indeed, the Southern 
States generally, undertake the cultivation of 
this plant? If it can be successfully raised 
in Texas and Lousiana, why can it not be 
raised in Florida, Alabama and Mississippi ? 
It is a very hardy plant. The Texas farmers 
say that it stands drought surprisingly, and 
that the roots will not be injured by any win- 
ter frosts which are likely to visit California 
and other States in the same parallels of lati- 
tude. The chief difficulty in raising it is found 
in the intense heat of the South, which pre- 
vails between cutting time and the new 
growth—the plant being apt to dry up and 
wither under continued exposures to the sun. 
But this is a difficulty that can be obviated 
by artificial means, and doubtless the ingenu- 
ity of our planters will soon devise them. The 
following are said to be among the advanta- 
ges connected with the cultivation of Ramie. 
The plant is hardy and free from insect rav- 
ages. Its culture ischeaper than cotton, and 
it will pay better. It surpasses all textiles 
for human clothing in length of wear and in 
the great — of combinations to which it 
is applicable. It promises to be a cheap and 
popular substitute for linen. Manufacturers 
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+ say that it will, by rather rapid advances, effect 
reat and radical changes in the styles of wool- 
os and worsted combinations, known as stuff 
goods, where its permanent gloss and its great 
strength make it a substitute for silk, and 
that it will be very largely interwoven with 
silk itself, as is now done in India and Japan, 
forming very desirable dress goods. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the prognostications thus boldly put forward 
are those of persons interested in the cultiva- 
tion of the on “The wish is father to the 
thought ” on the part of those English manu- 
facturers who have gone into Ramie fabrics. 
The difficulty of procuring cotton of the best 
quality from India and Egypt, and of obtain- 
ing it in sufficient quantities, so as to be sure 
of having the requisite stock always on hand, 
has been one reason why they have turned 
their attention to this China grass just now, 
and are drawing the attention of the world to 
it. The article itself is not new as a material 
for textile fabrics. Fifty years ago, summer 
coats made of it were known under the name 
of sea-grass. Handkerchiefs, fine as cambric, 
are made of it in Manilla, and, before crino- 
line came into fashion, it was used for ladies’ 
skirts. For years past certain favorite styles 
of goods have been made in Europe by mix- 
ing China grass with wool and with silk, as 
they do now in China and Japan. But, for 
some reason or other, the China grass summer 
coats have disappeared from the market, the 
fashion has changed, and, perhaps, the manu- 
facturers themselves withdrew this article 
from the market because there was too much 
wear in it. It was well known that its gloss 
was permanent, and that it resembled fine 
linen in texture and coolness, but, apparent- 
ly, it would last forever. Possibly, too, the 
purchasers got tired of wearing it, as is not 
unfrequently the case with regard to other 
long-enduring textiles. 

There are several varieties of the Ramie— 
a word, by the way, which is not to be found 
in Webster’s Dictionary, although the plant 
has been in use for textile fabrics more than 
fifty years, and in Asia for hundreds of years. 
It is called in common parlance China-grass 
and sea-grass. The French call it Artic dela 
Chine. Its botanical names are Urtica Ninca 
and Urtica Candicans, two distinct varieties of 
the same plant; and Rachmeria tenacissima, 
which last is the scientific name given to 
Ramie, on account of the toughness of its 
fibre, and is the species now cultivated in 
Texas. The name “ Rame” is of Indian ori- 
gin. It is said that Ramie cannot be raised 
on plantations from seed, because the latter is 
too small and delicate for field culture, and 
requires finely dressed garden beds for 

.proper development. The plant must be 
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raised on plantations from cuttings and roots 
The first crop serves for supplying cuttings 
and roots for the next, and certain soils will 
yield three crops of 600 to 1000 pounds 
weight per acre. The raw fibre is worth ten 


cents (in gold) per pound, at present prices. 


When Plato was told that one whom he 
highly esteemed had spoken ill of him, he 
mildly replied, “I am sure he would not have 
done so, if there had not been reason for it.” 


GROWING OLD. 
One by one they are passing away— 
The old of our town,—to their final rest ;— 
With reverence fashion the pillow of clay, 
And pile up the earth on the quiet breast, 
That pillow is soft to the time-worn head, 
That load is light to the aged dead. 


They have borne their burdens of joys and pains, 
They have had their portion of hopes and fears ; 
They have wrought out their work, they have 
gained their gains,— 
They have smiled their smiles,—they have wept 
their tears, 
It is over now !—the records close, 
And leave them there, to their long repose. 
Speak of them gently, remember them well, 
They were children of earth, as we are now; 
They strove with temptation, they yielded and fell, 
And anon they conquered, as we still do, 
Their history is what ours shall be, 
Speak of them, think of them, tenderly. 


But few remain ; and when they are gone 
We shall find the places which they now hold; 
Our heads will be frosted—our bosoms be lone— 
Even our hearts will grow tame and cold ; 
And the faltering step and failing breath 
Will remind us, too, of approaching death. 


Rivalry, coldness, worldliness, pride— 
Why should we yield to their baleful thrall? 
Let us clasp hands closer as downward we glide 
Into the shadow that waits for us all ; 
For soon we shall be among the old, 
And the days of our years will soon be told. 


FROM “UNDER THE WILLOWS.” 
BY J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 

While the blithe season comforts every sense, 

Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart, 

Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 

Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 

Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 

And tenderly lines some last-year robin’s nest. 

There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends, — 

Old friends! The writing of those words has 
borne 

My fancy backward to the gracious past, 

The generous past, when all was possible, 

For all was then untried ; the years between 

Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons, none 

Wiser than this,—to spend in all things else, 

But of old friends to be most miserly. 

Each year to ancient friendships adds a ring, 

As to an oak, and precious more and more, 

Without deservingness or help of ours, 

They grow, and silent, wider spread, each year, 

Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 
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TRUST. 
BY ISAAC WILLIAMS. 


The child leans on its parent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest; 
The bird sits singing by its nest, 
And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
*Neath every cloud. 


He hath no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not need ; 
By flowing streams or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men, who forget, in fear of need, 
A Father’s name. 
The heart that trusts forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings : 
A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will! 





THE FIRST THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 

The first thousand dollars that a young 
man, after going out into the world to act for 
himself, earns and saves will generally settle 
the question of business life with him. There 
may be exceptions to this statement; yet, for 
a rule, we think that it will hold true. 

The first condition is that the young man 
actually earns the thousand dollars in ques- 
tion. He does not inherit this sum. It does 
not come to him by a streak of good luck, as 
the result of « fortunate venture in the pur- 
chase and sale of a hundred shares of stock. 
It is the fruit of personal industry. He gives 
his time and his labor for it. While he is 
thus earning and saving it, he must earn two, 
or three, or perhaps four times as much to pay 
his current expenses. He is consequently 
held sternly to the task of industry for a very 
considerable period. The direct consequence 
to him is a steady, continuous, and solid dis- 
cipline in the habits of industry, in patient, 
eo forecasting and self-denying effort, 

reaking up all the tendencies to indolence 
and frivolity, and making him an earnest and 
watchful economist of time. He not only 
learns how to work, but he also acquires the 
love of work; and, moreover, he learns the 
value of the sum which he has thus saved out 
of his earnings. Hehas toiled for it; he has 
observed its slow increase from time to time ; 
and in his estimate it represents so many 
months or years of practical labor. His ideas 
of life are shaped by his own experience. 

These natural effects of earning the first 
thousand dollars we hold to be very large 
benefits. They are just the qualities of mind 
and body which are most likely to secure 
business success in after years. They consti- 
tute the best practical education which a man 
can have as a worker in this work ing world. 
They are gained in season for life’s purposes ; 
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at the opening period, just when they are 
wanted, when foolish notions are most likely 
to mislead an inexperienced brain, and when, 
too, there is a full opportunity for their ex- 
pansion and development in later years. 
Men have but one life to live; and, hence, 
they start from opening manhood but once. 
And the manner in which they start, the 
principles with which they start, the purposes 
they have in view, and the habits they form, 
will ordinarily determine the entire sequel of 
their career on earth. To succeed, men must 
have the elements of success in themselves. 
One great reason why there are so many use- 
less, inefficient, and poverty-stricken men on 
earth—or, rather, boys seeming to be men— 
consists in the simple fact that they did not 
start right. A prominent reason why the 
children of the rich so frequently amount to 
nothing may be found in the luxury, ease, 
and indolence which marked the commence- 
ment of their lives. It is the law of God that 
we should be workers on earth; and no one so 
well consults the best development of his be- 
ing as when he conforms his practice to this 
law. The workers in some suitable sphere 
are the only really strong men in this world. 

The other condition of the statement is that 
the thousand dollars should be saved, as an 
actual surplus beyond daily consumption. 
He who spends all he earns is always poor. 
He never hasa dollar of accumulated wealth. 
The stream ruas out as fast as it runs in. In 
spending his entire earnings he will, on the 
one hand, contract the habits of prodigali- 
ty, with its kindred vices, and, on the other, 
lose those of a sound and judicious economy. 
This being the phase of things as life opens 
with him, his prospects for the future are a 
minus quantity. Life with him will be a 
failure ; mature years will be marked by in- 
significance ; and old age, if he lives to see it, 
will be loaded with poverty. He is an object 
of charity at the moment in which he ceases 
to be a producer, having no reserve upon 
which to draw in the day of adversity. Some 
men seem to be doomed to this by necessity, 
and in their case poverty and want are not 
their fault; yet a very large number make 
this condition their choice—and, hence, with 
them it is self-produced. 

The great rule of good sense and Christian 
virtue is not to spend more than one earns, 
never to spend anything either foolishly or 
viciously, and always spend as much less than 
one’s earnings as is consistent with a reasona- 
ble degree of personal comfort and a proper 
sense of duty to God and man. This is the 
general thought which every one must apply 
for himself. It is not meanness, but economy. 
It is not selfishness, but a legitimate self-love. 


It is far more likely to dwell in the bosom of . 
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are virtue than in that of depravity. It is, in- 
ely deed, a form of virtue, graded to the realities 
en, and necessities of this life, and not unfitting 
2X- its subject for the enjoyments and glories of 
rs, the next. 

ce, Now, in saving the first thousand dollars, 
ce, the young man whom we have in view prac- 
he tices this economy. He lives within his 
eg means, and hence owes no debts he cannot 
m, pay; he never spends money in a foolish or 
of vicious way; and, after a proper attention to 
st his own wants, and the duties which bind him 
e8, to others, of which question he is the sole 
1e- judge, he lays by, from month to month, or 
on year to year, his surplus earnings as so much 
— accumulated capital. At length he reaches 
ot the point, and is worth a thousand dollars. 
18 The lesson thus acquired will almost certain- 
to ly last him for a life-time. They were wrought 
e, into the very tissues of his personal being. 
e- If fortune smile upon him, as it probably will, 
at it will not make him a fool. He can stand 
0 prosperity without explosion. He under- 
2 stands economy, for he has practiced it. It 
is is with him not an idea merely; but a fact, 
e and a fixed feature of character. The out- 
1. flow of his earnings may increase with his in- 
t crease of means ; yet the law which governed 
n and the processes which secured the saving of 
i the first thousand dollars will be likely to 


stand by him in alltime tocome. Some men 
fail for the want of sufficient action to com- 
1 mand success; others fail for the want of suf- 
; ficient economy in respect to the products of 
. action ; still others fail for the want of both. 
Some have no discretion in prosperity, and 
others have almost no energy and force in 
the day of adversity. The trained worker 
, and the trained economist belongs to no one 
of these classes. His personal qualities make 
him a man—a sensible, prudent, forcible, 
practical man in any dlaiien and at all 
times. 

We select a thousand dollars as the trial 
sum, because it is not too large to be attaina- 
ble in most cases, or so small as to be of easy 
attainment. It is about sufficient to put a 
young man to the test, and bring out what 

\ there is in him, and in this way give hima 
4 practical education for the business work of 
life— The Independent. 


All truth belongs to God. No individual, 
then, should regard it as his personal prop- 
erty. If he does, his arrogance and self-love 
close up the gates by which it flows into the 
soul, and what truth he has dies within him, 
or is made inoperative. As in us all truth is 
progressive, so the mind should be left con- 
tinually open for the enlargement and modi- 
fication of our thoughts, and for the reception 
of new ideas, 
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ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURE. 

At a late meeting of the N. Y. Fruit-grow- 
ers’ Club, S. B. Parsons, the noted nurseryman 
of Flushing, remarked : 

“Those who grow fruits for market do so 
for the purpose of making money“by filling 
the stomachs of their customers. This is cer- 
tainly a commendable and legitimate trans- 
action, and I would not wish to discourage 
any one who is engaged in this business; still 
there is very little in the mere act of growing 
fruits or plants for sale, that will develop the 
higher elements of our nature. But, on the 
other hand, the man who purchases a fine 
tree or shrub for the purpose of ornamenting 
his grounds does not look upon them as a 
source of profit, but purely as an ornament— 
something that he can and does enjoy, free 
from sordid thoughts. I have been all 
through the various fruit ‘fevers’ that have 
prevailed during the past twenty years. I 

lanted a large pear orchard ; but the blight 

illed a portion, and a dry summer finished 
the remainder. When the grape fever was 
at its height, I planted two acres of Delaware; 
but my profits have been exceedingly small. 
Other varieties have done better, and with 
some kinds of fruit I have been partially suc- 
cessful. The taste for horticulture is rapidly 
increasing, and probably in no one branch is 
it more — than in that of ornamental 
plants. Few men will, at the present time, 
live in a house not surrounded by ornamental 
trees. These may not be of the most costly 
varieties : and it is not necessary that they 
should be, for the dearest are not always the 
best. Our native trees are as beautiful as 
those of any other country, and the masses 
should become better acquainted with them 
by planting specimens in their grounds. I 
do not know of a more beautiful tree than the 
tulip, or whitewood, as it is sometimes called. 
The sugar or silver maples, liquidamber, mag- 
nolias, and scores of other native trees are to 
be had very cheap, and often for the mere 
cost of digging and planting. 

“There is, however, a great want of taste 
in those who plant trees about their dwell- 
ings, and a majority of our people place 
them too near; and when they become large 
they overshadow the buildings and make the 
place look gloomy. No large trees should be 
placed nearer than 100 feet to a dwelling 
house. Place your large trees in a group, 
where they will form a background, and then 
gradually tone down with smaller trees and 
shrubs, until you reach the house, leaving it 
free to sunlight and air. Evergreen trees 
may also he planted in groups, or as bor- 
ders to extensive grounds, and smaller ever- 
green shrubs placed within or by the side 
of them. 
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“There is too much sameness in the ap- 
pearance of the leaves of our large evergreen 
trees to furnish a very great variety ; but, by 
introducing what are termed the broad-leaved 
evergreen shrubs, a striking effect can be pro- 
duced. The rhododendrons are probably the 
very finest and best of all. Their leaves are 
not only superb, ziving a cheerful appearance 
to the garden even in winter; ia their 
flowers add another charm, which must be 
seen to be appreciated.” 


—_——. 





AN AGED WOMAN REDEEMED FROM SLAVERY. 


The Cincinnati Chronicle tells the story of 
Rebecca Whale, aged sixty-eight years, who, 
having passed all her’ days in the bond ser- 
vice of another, even since the emancipation 
of her race, has still remained in bondage to 
her former master, ignorant of her freedom, 
until released recently by a daughter whom 
she had not seen for a period of over twenty 
years. The mother and daughter arrived in 
Chicago a short time since. Upon a planta- 
tion in the neighborhood of Lexington, Ky., 
the old woman was born and raised, and upon 
the same plantation she has lived and toiled 
for the Coleman family, and was the chattel 
of James Coleman when the war burst upon 
the country. In the year 1825 Rebecca was 
married to George Whale, a field-hand on 
the same plantation, and in course of time 
two sons and two daughters were born. The 
domestic relation had to be sacrificed to the 
cupidity of their master, and the children 
were separately sold from time to time to 
purchasers from below. The husband died, 
and the only remaining solace and hope of 
the despondent widow was the younger child, 
Alice, a sprightly girl of twelve years, but 
she at length was also sold to a Louisiana 
planter in the fall of 1847 ; since which time 
the poor widowed and childless slave knew 
nought of her offspring until sought out and 
restored to liberty by her younger daughter. 
The poor slave grew old in servitude, and 
pined beneath her load of sorrows, but being 
skilful in the art of cooking, she was indis- 
pensable in the Coleman household. 

When the storm of secession swept through 
the State, the Colemans espoused the rebel 
cause, and suffered the destruction and confis- 
cation of their patrimonial estate at the 
hands of others. The family removed a num- 
ber of miles into the interior, remote from the 
city, taking with them the old family servant, 
who was taught to believe, even after the final 
emancipation, that the negroes were still in 
bondage. 

When the Union troops swept through the 
State of Louisiana and announced freedom to 
the blacks, among the first who availed 
themselves to enter the Union lines was Alice 


Whale, the daughter above referred to. In 
the capacity of cook she became attached to 
the Seventy-Second Illinois regiment, and fol- 
lowed the vicissitudes of that command until 
the close of the struggle, when she was in- 
duced by some of the officers to come to Chi- 
cago. Shortly after arriving here she became 
acquainted with David Payne, who had also 
been a slave and been liberated by the war,— 
whom she married in the fall of 1866. Ever 
since her arrival in this city the daughter, 
who is more than ordinarily intelligent, has 
corresponded in all directions in hopes of as- 
certaining the whereabouts of her mother, 
brothers and sisters, whom she had not seen 
or heard of for nearly twenty years. The 
brothers were found to be in business in Ohio 
and Kentucky, but the mother and sister 
were nowhere to be found. Persisting, how- 
ever, in her efforts, she learned one day last 
week that her mother was still held in bond- 
age in the interior uf Kentucky. 

Hastening at once to the place designated 
near the city of Lexington, she found the 
story to be tootrue. Clad in rags, and bowed 
beneath the weight of years and labor, the 
poor old woman still did the drudgery for the 
family, and lived alone and neglected in a 
miserable hovel near by the family mansion ; 
and a bundle of straw answered for her bed, 
and the many years of faithful service was re- 
warded with accommodations unfit for the 
vilest cur. The old lady knew not of her 
freedom until informed thereof by the daugh- 
ter, sold from her twenty years before. The 
meeting of mother and child was happy in- 
deed. 

It is only necessary to add, that the indus- 
try of Mr. Payne has accumulated a compe- 
tence, and the now happy family reside at 
No. 123 West Polk street, Chicago.—A. 8, 
Standard. 





SLAUGHTER IN THE SEA. 


Many years ago the poet sung of the South 
Sea Bubble: 
‘* As fishes on each other prey, 
The great ones swallowing down the small, 
So fares it in the Southern sea— 
The whale directors eat up all.’’ 


An article in the Edinburg Review on the 
subject of the “ Herring Fishery of Scotland” 
contains an account of the enormous destruc- 
tion of life which is constantly going on in 
the depths of the ocean : 

“If the sea is prodigal of life to a certain 
degree that baffles our powers of conception 
and calculation, it is no less a scene of bound- 
less destruction. The life of all fishes is one 
of perpetual warfare, and the only law that 
pervades the great world of waters is that of 
the strongest, the swiftest, and most voracious. 
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The carnage of the sea immeasurably exceeds 
even that which is permitted to perplex our 
reason on earth. We know, however, that 
without it the population of the ocean would 
soon become so immense that, vast as it is, it 
would not suffice for its multitudinous inhabi- 
tants. Few fishes probably die a natural 
death, and some seem to have been created 
solely to devour others. There is probably 
none which does not feed on ,some other 
species or on its own. 

“Many of the monsters that roam the 
watery plains are provided with maws capa- 
ble of engulfing thousands of their kind a 
day. A hogshead of herrings have been taken 
out of the belly of a whale. A shark proba- 
bly destroys tens of thousands in a year. 
Fifteen full-sized herrings have been found in 
the stomach of a cod. If we allow a codfish 
only two herrings per day for its subsistence, 
and suppose him to feed on herrings for only 
seven months in the year, we have four hun- 
dred and twenty herrings for his allowance 
during that period, and fifty codfish equal 
one fisherman in destructive power. 

“But the quantity of cod and of ling, 
which are destructive as cod, taken in 1861, 
and registered by the Scotch fishery board, 
was, say the commissioners, over eighty-one 
thousand hundred-weights. On an average, 
thirty codfish make one hundred-weight of 
dried fish, and two million four hundred 
thousand will equal forty-eight thousand 
fishermen. In other words, the cod and ling 
caught on the Scotch coast in 1861, if they 
had been left in the water, would have de- 
voured as many herrings as were caught by 
all the fishermen of Scotland, and six thous- 
and more, in the same year. But as the cod 
and ling caught were certainly not one-tenth of 
those left behind, we may fairly estimate the 
destruction of herrings by those voracious fish 
alone as at least ten times as great as that 
effected by all the fishermen of Scotland. 

“Sea-birds are scarcely less destructive to 
fish than fish are to each other. The solon- 
goose can swallow and digest at least six full- 
sized herrings per day. It has been calcu- 
lated that the Island of St. Kilds, assuming it 
to be inhabited by two hundred thousand of 
these birds, feeding for seven months in the 
year, and with an allowance of five herrings 
each per day, the number of fish for the sum- 
mer substance of a single species of bird can- 
not be under two hundred and fourteen mil- 
lion. Compared with the enormous consump- 
tion of fish by birds and each other, the 
droughts made upon the population of the 
sea by man, with all his ingenious fishing de- 

vices, seem to dwindle into absolute insiguifi- 
cance.’ —Exchange Paper. 


HOW TO BUILD HOUSES. 

Build your houses in the country, in pre- 
ference to any place near the seacoast. In 
the country, choose a slope rather than a 
plain to build upon, and where the sun can 
have full access to it, if possible, all the day. 
Be sure (if need be, by effectual drainage) 
that the soil is thoroughly permeable to 
water. Let no moisture from the soil, from 
any source, be permitted to distill its perni- 
cious influences upon the future dwelling or 
its inmates. Let the rooms be large, of sub- 
stantial breadth rather than high, and so 
ever by windows that the air may have a 

ounteous and free entrance and exit. Let 
fireplaces be built in every room and cham- 
ber,—fireplaces made for real use, not kept 
for show, and not closed with iron plates 
which are to be pierced for air-tight stoves. 
Eschew all furnace heat except for warming 
the entries and corridors. 

Outside the house let there be ample space 
for air and sunlight. One or two trees may 
be permitted to grow near the house, but not 
to overshadow it, for nothing but evil comes 
from too much shade, either of trees or climb- 
ing vines. Both of these may very materi- 
ally prevent the warm rays of the sun from 
reaching und bathing the exterior, or from 
penetrating the interior of the house, which 
they should be allowed to do freely, even in 
the depths of summer. Nothing so deadens 
the atmosphere as the too constant closure of 
the windows, blinds and curtains, whereby 
light and heat, as well as fresh air, are ex- 
cluded. Every morning let the windows be 
opened widely, so as to drive off the remains 
of foul air that has necessarily accumulated 
from the sleepers during the previous night. 
Every night let a part of the windows be left 
open, and, if possible, at the top and bottom, 
so that during sleep there may be still a plenty 
of fresh, unbreathed air for the children and 
adults to use. Of course, the amount of space 
thus opened will vary with the season; but 
often, even during our northern winters, espe- 
cially in a furnace-heated house, a small aper- 
ture, at least, may thus be left. Two or three 
extra blankets only will be needed for any 
coldness thus caused. 

As to the value of fresh air, alike for the 
healthy and the invalid, there seems to exist 
great doubt in this community. Even the 
healthy have no real faith in its efficacy as a 
means of giving health. Invalids, almost 
without exception, we have to educate to that 
faith. They have so many doubts about the 
weather. It is too cold, too hot, too windy, 
or too blustering. It is cloudy, or an east 
wind prevails. These and a hundred other 
trivial deviations from perfect weather are 
noted, and the unfortunate invalid quietly 
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stays within doors, day after day, to avoid 
them. Nothing is more pernicious, no be- 
haviour more unwise. Both invalids and heal- 
thy persons ought to eschew all such views 
as arrant folly. “ Whenever in doubt,” we say 
to our patients, “about going out, always go 
out. Ifa violent storm is raging, to which no 
one would willingly expose himself, then keep 
to the house, but the moment it ceases, seize 
the occasion for exercise out of doors.” “It 
would be better,” said the late John Ware, 
“ for everybody, sick and well, to face every 
storm, than to be fearful, as we now usually 
are, of even a trace of foul weather.—Dr. ZH. 
I. Bowditch in the Atlantic Monthly. 





EpvucaTIon does not commence with the 
alphabet. It begins with a mother’s looks— 
with a father’s smile of approbation or sign 
of reproof—with a sister’s gentle pressure of 
the hand, or a brother’s noble act of forbear- 
ance—with birds’ nests admired and not 
touched—with creeping ants and almost im- 
possible emmets—with humming bees and 
great beehives—with pleasant walks and 
shady lands, and with thoughts directed in 
sweet and kindly tones and words, to mature 
to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, and 
to the source of all good—to God himself. 





STAMPS. 


The use of postage stamps on letters and 
newspapers is merely a new application of an 
old invention. Revenue stamps are compara- 
tively new with us, but they have been known 
in Europe for nearly two hundred and fifty 

ears. 

The Dutch have a right to whatever credit 
may be due for such aninvention. Early in 
the seventeenth century the States of Holland 
had laid heavy duties on merchandize of 
every sort, and still the income of the Gov- 
ernment was not equal to the expenditure. 
They now offered an ample reward to any one 
who should invent a new impost; one that 
would, at the same time, be light on the peo- 
ple, and be productive to the public treasury. 
Some shrewd thinker proposed that it should 
be enacted by public authority that no peti- 
tion should be received, that no document 
should be admitted in courts of justice, that 
no contracts of any kind should be valid, ex- 
cept such as were written upon paper im- 
pressed with the seal of the State. This ap- 
peared to the Hollanders a happy idea, and 
stamped paper was introduced at once (1624) 
by an ordinance which represented the neces- 
sity and the great benefit of the new tax. 
Stamped paper, it was claimed, would tend to 
lessen the number of lawsuits, and for that 

very reason, if for no other, would soon be 
adopted by other nations. 


The Dutch were right. In less than fifty 
years a trial of stamp duties was made in Eng- 
land—though not for the purpose of lessening 
litigation, perhaps—and other nations were 
not slow to follow. Indeed, the Spaniards 
are said to have been ahead of the English. 

At the present day this Dutch fashion 
holds its ground over a large part of Christen- 
dom. A slight change, it is true, has been 
made. At first the blank for the writing was 
sold with the stamp, and it was necessary for 
the Government to invest a large amount in 
paper. The improvement consisted in sell- 
ing the stamp separately, as is uow done in 
most cases. 

When the uniform cheap postage com- 
menced in England, somebody suggested the 
idea of paying postage by means of stamps, 
and the plan was adopted in 1840. Seven 

ears later the Postmaster-General of the 

Jnited States was authorized to prepare post- 
age stamps and to furnish them to the post- 
offices throughout the country. In 1852 
stamped envelopes were authorized in the 
same way. 

At first the writer could#place a stamp on 
his letter, or pay the postage and send it with- 
out a stamp; but, since the beginning of the 
year 1856, it has been the duty of the post- 
master to place stamps on all letters on which 
stamps had not already been placed—that is 
to say, if the postage had been paid. ° 

In 1861 the Postmaster-General was au- 
thorized to procure and furnish letter sheets 
“with postage stamps impressed thereon ;” 
but the method of folding these so that, when 
sealed, their contents cannot be read, may 
almost be reckoned among the lost arts, and 
there is consequently very little call for this 
kind of stationery.— Oliver Optic’s Magazine. 

RANGE OF THE HUMAN EYE. 

The range of the human eye may be judged 
of from a consideration which gives us at the 
same time a good idea of the scope of animal 
stracture. Supposing that an individual of 
every known species were to take its stand 
between the two species that were respectively 
the next larger and the next smaller than it- 
self, the smallest known animal at one ex- 
tremity of the line, and the largest standing 
at the other; and then supposing we were to 
ask which creature occupied the middle place, 
having as many degrees of size below it as 
above, and as many above it as below, that 

place would be found to be occupied by the 
common house fly. What a stupendous op- 
tical instrument must that be which, assisted 
with a few brass tubes and some disks of glass, 
shall discern a creature as much smaller than 
a fly, as a fly is smaller than an elephant !— 
Little Things of Nature. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS| 


NOW OPENINC AT 


Friends Central Dry Goods Store, 


Barnsley Table Linens. 

Washed Damasks, in variety. 

Check or Dice Table Linens, from 45c to $1.00. 

Cotton and Linen Sheetings, in all widths. 

Pillow Case Masilins, of the best. makes. 

Pillow-Case Linens, in Richardson’s make. 

Honey-Comb Spreads, $1.50, 1.62 and 1.75. 

Jacquard Counter pepe from $4.00 to $10.00. 

Marseilles Quilts, from $3.50 to $20.00. 

200 doz. Napkins, all Linen, $1.50, 1.62, 1.75 to 
$12 per doz. 

gry Counterpanes—variety of patterns. 

rib Blaukets—al) prices. 

Ballard Vale and Gilbert. Flannels—all nunmbers. 

Blankets, from the Hhest to the lowest grades. 

Scotch and Nursery Towelling—all widths. 

Bureau Covers, new patterns. 

Muslins, by the case, piece or yard. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


§.'W. cor. Seventh and Areh Sis., ’Philada. 


N. B.—We have received_our new importation ‘of Long and 
Square Thibet Shawls, in different sizes and choice shades. 

Samples sent to all ‘parte of the country, and orders promptly 
attended to emnxi 43 612 if: 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
Will Re-open Ninth mo. 13th, 1869, 
At 462 Franklin Street, Philadelphia. 


*Pliorough instruction will be’ given fn the usual 
English Branches , also in the Latin, German and 
French Languages. 

For Circulars or further particulars, we refer to 

Mary Anya Lonestrets, 1306 Filbert St. Racuen 
T. Jackson, 141.N. 20th St. Dinnwyn Parriss, 1017 
Cherry St. Lypia Gruitsenam, 1516 Vine St. HELEN 
G. Lonestreta, 110 8. 17th St. 


x26em _ SUSAN HAYHURST, Principal. 
, SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Go are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 
ae have i received a large stock ¢ 7areEe WwooL 
WLS. Bound and Untound. large assortment of 
STL SHAWLS, DRESS GOODE. A &c. &c. 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
~ H. HAUSER, 132 Third Avenue, 
The Store is about halfa block from the Meeting-house, between 


M 





14th and 15th Sts., New York City. 912 68 lyp: 
| ISAAC DIXON, 
120 South Eleventh St. Philadelp hia, 


Dealer in te a ee TBE DAMON DR Ds, J EWRLRY. 
: SILVE an » SPOONS 
FORKS, &e. be plated on BE, finest Nickel 
Rilver at the lowest Sauna thy All kinds of Watches aad Jew- 
elry repaired and made to erder, Old Gold and Silver bought or 
taken in exchange. s2atmé 

















OSWEGO INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
At Oswego Village, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
The Fall Term of this Institution will .ommence the 1Bth of 


rs month (September.) For particulars address 


AMIB DRURY, PRINCIPAL. 


— 


CARPETIN GS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. : 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BExJAMIN GREEN, |: 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 





3we xmo 


WH. HEACOOK, 


GENERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No; 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 


and owery requisite for Funerala furnished. 
y 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
CHESTER CO., PA. 


This Institution, which* has been ‘in snccessful 
operation for the last fifteen years, will commence 
its Winter Session on the 4th of Tenth month next. 
During the present year the buildings have been 
enlarged and greatly improved, being supplied with 
all the modern improvements in respect to heatiug, 
study rooms, ventilation, bath rooms, ete. 

The Circulars furnish fall particulars. 

Address RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jaz., 
731 1016 Ereildoun Seminary, Chester Co., Pu. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
(Concordville Seminary Enlarged,) 
FOR BOTH SEXES, | 


Opens its Fal) avd Winter Term Ninth month 27th. 

Courses ef Study, Scientiic, Ladies and Coilyge Preparatory, 

Tu the Scientific, to meet the wants of farmers” sons, a special 
department has veen introduced to tearh Chemical Analysis. 

‘eache:s of the best ability have Been employed, 

The Editor of the Delaware Co. Republican reports the follow 
ing :—“‘ Joseph Shortiidge ie making a grand improvement to his 
Academy.” in this addition are tweaty-five rooms, twenty fi.r 
bed-chambers, the remainder being bath, washing, laundry, la- 
Seen library, sod water-closets. The rooms designed as 


stady and sleeping apartments are fat mote complete then any 
we have seen. 

Address JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Prindi 

717 10tp Coneordville, Delaware Ca., 
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New Fall &Winter Dry ar Dry Goods. | 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada., 


Desires to call the attention of Friends to the stock of goods 
which he is daily receiving for Fall and Winter salrs, somemf 
which ere.ef bis own importation, and manufactured expressly 
for him. 
Dark Brown and Olive Brown Silk. finish airs. 
Dark Olive Brown Canton Cloths, beautiful shades, 
(Dark Olive Silk Bombazines' and Silk Zenobias. 
Pini’s Irish Poplins, Dark mode and Browo, made 


to . 
All Wool Corded Poplin’, choice shades. 
Very fine qu: lity Madonna Cloths, made to¢rder. 
rf& let of Dark:Mohairs, 25 cts.—very chea: 
“Tot of 4-8 Prit.cess Clotl.s, 75 cts.—cost the im- 
porter 90‘cts 
Full line of Black Silks. 
Black and Colored Alpacas, from. 373 cts. to $1.25. 
Particular care taken in the selection of Al ; 
b Extra size Long and Square Plain Mixt Blanket 
wis, short fringe. 
™ New and new shades of Bound Thibet 
pee ‘Square Shawls. 
Gauze, Bobbinets, Wash Blonds 7 
other Cap materials. 
House Farnishing Goods in great variety. 


«i ¢NiBs-—Persons.in the country desiring to order 


goods will be furnished with samples by mail. 
Country Merchants invited to call. ems515 iwa 


Taylor & Jackson's Academy, 


‘WILMINCTON. DEL. 
Large, elegant; Suburban Residence for Stu- 
dents and: Teachers, erected 1869. Situ 
oo “ation ofthe residence unsurpassed for 

healthfulness, scope and variety 
2 of scenery.’ Private Study 
Rooms. 





Three Academic Courses of Study.; 


The Scient:fie and Classical courses each’ extend 
through four years; the former is believed to'be the 
most complete programme of the kind now offered 
to young men who do not wish a collegiate eduva- 
tion ; the latter is adapted to the wants of students 
preparing for College, enables them-to take advanced 
standing, aud thus aroid unnecessary expense | | 

The Gom.¢rcial\ course is in all respects as com- 
oe as can be pursued in commercial colleges; and 

, Students aD_opportunity to perfect them- 
in’ branches not corer 7iught im guch: in- 
ih sae 
Diploinds at the end of each regular course. 

Teation, and board in AigAest classes per year $270. 

For full particulars please send for new catalogue 
containiig outs of buildings, programmes, etc., to 

T.. CLARKSON TAYLOR. sly 
or MILTON JACKSON, B. 8. tp rincipals. 
pe Fall term opens 9th mo. 6th, 1869. 
7103 m. 


- MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES | 
BY, FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
94 iy) D.RLLWOOD.OHAPMAN, N.W. cor. Tth and Arch Sts, 


INTELLIGENCER. 





‘| FOR SAL, 
WINTER SEED HEAT, | 


And other FARM &EEDS, from Dairz’e Experimental Farm, 
Chambersburg: Ps. 

Diehl’s and Boughton Beardjess; Week’s and Treadwell’s Beard- 
ed White Wheats: French White and Red Chaff: Purple Straw 
Bearded Red Mediterranean, and German amber Beardless, are 
the best, earliest, hardiest pnd mnt nepei Ww Epeste = 
be recommended for geveral quits _— nee nt 

4 Ibe. of any kind by mail itp T 
different varieties sent. aaa : varie- 
ties of Wheat. Barley and Fi Oot. of Phas Bees importation. See 
Dsitz.s EXPERIMENTAD FARM JOURNAL» send and aubscribe for it ; 


Enh Se PE Pets Pe ano. a: DATTACEhambsee ate Pa 
WM. HEACOCK’S 


FURNITURE WARERCONS, 
No.18 North Minth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Repairing, Varhishinig, and Upholstering: 
Removals and Pac of rniture 


carefully attendet Rooms ‘to 


Let tor Storing Furniture. 
exxi ly 


REGESTER, BELL.& HOPKINS 


Furniture’ jew hilt Street,” 
No. 526 Callowhill pd 


on band a ALNUT and 
TAGs Fe NITUne” ho we class Harn 

MATTRESSES, Renovating: of Oi¢ Mat- 

em —*— and Selden epeenied te with promptness. 
PRICES mwexi wyp 


CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SOHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 
Situated on the Crosswicks Road, dares miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 


The Fifty-Kighth Session of this ution will commence on 
the [7th of Fitth month, 1869, ; 


Tere $100 per session of twenty weeks. No xt re barge 
For fall pirticulars address ., ILKNRY W. RIDGW ° 
912 Siwy Crosswicks P.0.. Burlington Co., N. J. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Will re-open the last Second-day (27th) of 9th mo. 
Those sending will oblige by entering early. 
MARY 38. LIPEINCOTT, Principal, 


Swfxt Moe ~estown, Burlington Co., N.J. 
BOOE8S, 
188UBD, BY THE 
“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FR1&NDS,"’ 


For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. - 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
TSind. [41 pp., ClOtB...cccccdecee coocses ov« Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87. 
Talks with the Children; cr, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or Fitst-Day Schovis. By 
Janz Jounsox. 18mo. Tt PP, ‘Part First. Price 25c. 
« 108 § " Second. “ .40c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
32 MO. 64 Pp...sedeeesecand Adpadddsacsdeeees Price 20. 
A Daily Scriptural Watchword and " 
‘- Promise, by Janz Jounson: 2d edition. Price 
for the Children, or Questions spd 
Answers, . designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Réflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c. 


. 








